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outcome of thought alone, but of thought emerging out of, and giving 
expression to, actual experience. The Christian ethic stands supreme 
in its adequacy to the facts of human nature, in its comprehensive 
grasp of the most diverse aspects of character, in the dynamic quality 
of its fundamental principles; but it owes this supremacy, confessedly 
and demonstrably, to its conception of a spiritual order, in which God 
and man are brought together in real historic relations. That idea 
has more than 'pragmatic' worth. It expresses the ultimate reality 
of the universe. Yet its demonstration is not a task for the intellect 
alone. As Christian ethic appeals to the whole of man's nature, so 
must the validity of its principles, and the spiritual realities which 
these imply, be vindicated by the whole labor of man, not by logic only, 
but by life, by endeavor and by aspiration, by duty and by pain; 
by the long slow toil which builds up a moral organism, domestic, 
municipal, national and international, to which men may give them- 
selves in entire devotion, and in which, so doing, they shall find their 
full self-realization. 

As an ethic, which implies a theology, Christianity confronts the 
modern world. The attempt to dissociate either element from the 
other would be fatal to both. Mr. Barbour writes as a student of 
ethical theory, and not as a theologian; but he has been led, as the 
issue of scholarly investigation, to present both in their mutual impli- 
cations and their fundamental unity. 

T. B. Kilpatrick. 
Knox College, Toronto. 

Pragmatism and its Critics. By Addison Webster Moore. Chi- 
cago, The University of Chicago Press, 1910. — pp. xi, 283. 
Of the twelve chapters which this little volume contains, the first 
five are based upon a series of popular lectures on The Origin and 
Meaning of Pragmatism, while the remainder are reprints of contro- 
versial articles. The book is distinctly a school production. Needless 
to say, it has the independence that belongs to thorough intellectual 
honesty. But the author writes always as a member of a group, 
with the consciousness that the whole group speaks through him. 

The elementary part is noteworthy for its attempt to 'place' prag- 
matism with reference to the historical systems of philosophy, as well 
as present-day absolute idealism and realism, and also with reference 
to functional psychology and to evolutionary science in general. No 
student is likely to read these chapters without receiving valuable 
help. The last chapter of this group, " How Ideas Work," is especially 
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noteworthy as containing one of the most attractive and forcible 
presentations of the pragmatist theory of truth and error. The case 
of a sufferer from toothache is taken as an example; and the manner 
in which the man's ideas function in the ' reconstruction of the situa- 
tion' is most effectively shown. For the elementary student this 
chapter should serve most admirably as a supplement to the second 
lecture of James's Pragmatism. 

Nevertheless this part of the work does not seem to me to be a 
complete success. In the first chapter (" The Issue ") especially, there 
is much in the exposition that strikes me as vague or even seriously 
inaccurate. Thus the reader is told — as if this were a chief point of 
contention — that the opponents of pragmatism generally hold that 
thinking is the expression of a special 'side' or 'instinct,' "coordinate 
with other instincts, as those of food, sex, etc." (pp. 6, 21). Else- 
where this is supported by a reference to Mr. Bradley and another to 
Professor McGilvary. But the chief sinner — if sin it is — in this respect 
was no other than William James; and, indeed, it is one of the striking 
peculiarities of his doctrine, that, in the determination of the truth 
or falsity of beliefs, intellectual satisfaction or dissatisfaction is simply 
summed up with other satisfactions and dissatisfactions. On the other 
hand, pragmatism is said to hold that thinking is "just the process of 
the interaction and consequent development of our instincts and 
appreciations." But this is not a bad statement of the Hegelian 
view of the dialectical relation of thought to the lower conscious 
processes. Again, no realist (or absolute idealist either) holds that 
an idea is "a mere psychical x for a world which remains unaffected 
by our algebra." The realist is well aware that ideas are real events, 
and that, as elements in human progress, they are important causes 
of other events. His contention simply is that the true judgment 
produces no immediate change in the specific relation which it affirms. 
Again, few thinkers of any importance now hold that moral ideas are 
"eternally given." For the Hegelian the terms are, if strictly taken, 
an express self-contradiction; and he further holds, very much as the 
pragmatist does, that good men participate in the "creation" (i. e., the 
development) of such ideals. Finally, it is altogether misleading to 
suggest that the chief opponents of pragmatism are united in the 
belief that evolution is unreal, or merely apparent. Many thinkers, 
indeed, hold to a distinction between phenomena and eternal realities; 
but they are far from the Eleaticism of identifying the phenomenal 
and the unreal. 

Chapter II (" The Rise of Absolutism "), which is a bird's-eye view 
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of Greek philosophy from the cosmologists to Plato, also contains in- 
accuracies which call for comment. Can the reader think of any 
historical basis for the following statement? "He [Socrates] was 
content to show that whenever the sophist went to the shoemaker or 
tried to convert anyone to his view, his doctrine of a merely individual- 
istic truth was doubly refuted: (i) He refuted it himself in assuming 
that the shoemaker could understand his order; (2) The shoemaker 
refuted it in showing him that he had understood him by filling his 
order" (p. 32). But the following is, if possible, even more reckless. 
"This method [Plato's method of meeting the sophistic individualism] 
is simply to oppose to the transient, shifting, 'psychological' con- 
sciousness of the individual a 'metaphysical' world of universal and 
immutable reality" (p. 33). The truth, of course, is that from the 
Gorgias to the Timceus Plato's uniform point of departure is the 
assumption of a hard and fast distinction between 'knowledge' and 
'opinion.' The existence of a world of reality as distinct from the 
phenomenal world is an inference which he draws from the observed 
differences between these two types of cognition. It is because these 
are distinct that their objects must be distinct. So far from its being 
true that his metaphysical procedure consisted in an attempt "to 
maintain a world of continuity and order in the face of an individual- 
istic theory of human consciousness," that he assumes that world in 
order to account for the fact that human consciousness is not wholly 
individual. 

I have gone into detail in these matters, partly because such a 
charge as I have brought can only be substantiated by detailed ex- 
amples, and partly because, as it seems to me, this sort of inaccuracy 
is symptomatic of what has been one of the chief weaknesses of the 
work of the Chicago School as a whole. They are a band of men 
enthusiastically engaged in the construction of a widely ramified 
system of philosophy. They are possessed of a set of working prin- 
ciples that have shown the richest promise wherever they have been 
applied. They have felt themselves pioneers on a new frontier of 
speculation. Under such conditions a premium is laid upon sugges- 
tiveness at the expense of clearness and accuracy. The thought that 
' seems to explain so much ' is eagerly welcomed in the confidence that 
whatever little defects it may contain are of no account, or can easily 
be removed by later reflection. Meanwhile the serious difficulties 
of the position are hidden by catch-phrases, which to the initiated seem 
full of meaning, but which convey no clear sense to the outsider to 
whom they are addressed. 
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Consider, for example, Professor Dewey's famous avoidance of 
the problem of the relation of mind and body as it is rendered in 
Chapter X of this book. Here (with the original italics) is the critical 
passage. " Not only in its origin, but in its continued development and 
operation must it [the individual consciousness] always be a function 
of the whole social situation of which it is born. However 'private' or 
'individual' consciousness may be, it is never to be regarded as 
wholly or merely the function of an individual 'mind' or 'soul' or of 
a single organism or brain." The trick is turned by the words "wholly 
or merely." The individual consciousness is not merely a function of 
a "single organism or brain," because it varies with variations in the 
physical and social environment. But it is (so far as we know) wholly 
a function of the "single organism or brain," inasmuch as no change in 
the environment affects it except as the organism or brain is simul- 
taneously affected in a completely parallel fashion. And again the 
individual consciousness is not merely a function of a single "mind or 
soul," because of our sympathy and suggestibility. But it is wholly 
a function of a single "mind or soul," because only the experiences of 
the single "mind or soul" are combined, associated, and recalled. 
And the pragmatists were outraged because social psychologists were 
unwilling to give their countenance to this confusion! 

For a second characteristic example of loose thinking, consider the 
treatment of the relationship of Darwinism to teleological explanation. 
Of the following passages, the first is from Chapter IV (" The Rise of 
Pragmatism"); the other is from the last chapter ("The Ethical 
Aspect"). "... Does not the conception of the mutability of species 
at any rate make an opening for purposive, ideational control as a type 
of change? Whether or not all changes are already purposed, does not 
the simple recognition of the variation of types open the way for any 
type of variation that may be efficient, and therefore possibly of the 
ideational, purposive type of variation? That is, must not variation 
in species admit variation in species of variation as well" (p. 76). 
"... Darwin's work in science, as Hegel's in logic, revealed a new 
type of teleology — a dynamic, evolutional teleology. . . . But as 
soon as science found that it could talk of 'wants' and 'needs' and 
'purposes,' without committing itself to the determinism of an all- 
inclusive and absolutely fixed purpose, it rapidly lost its teleophobia. 
For it found these categories of 'want,' 'desire,' 'purpose' very service- 
able, especially in biology." The question in the first passage is so 
vague that one can scarcely essay to answer it, except perhaps by 
another. If the human species were not now undergoing any sensible 
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variation in its congenital characters, would purposive conduct be 
excluded? Or — a second question — is it possible that the writer 
wishes to imply that the purposive control of the evolution of the 
human species (eugenics) is the only purposive control that is really 
worth while? With reference to the second passage it need only be 
remarked, that 'wants' and 'needs' and 'purposes' may be treated 
in as strictly ' mechanical ' a fashion as sensations or images, or even 
as molecules or atoms, and that they have been so treated by Dar- 
winists everywhere. For that matter, not even Hobbes or Spinoza 
dreamed of doubting the actuality and efficacy of human purposes. 
They simply regarded them as a type of efficient causes, leaving the 
universal mechanism undisturbed; and Darwinism does the same. 

The indubitable strength of the book lies mainly in its contro- 
versial character. A counter-attack is the best defense, as chess- 
players say; and Professor Moore is a master of this sort of tactics. 
I have left myself no space to dwell upon this feature of the book. But 
readers will not have to go farther than Chapter VII (which gives its 
title to the whole) to find abundant illustration of the writer's remark- 
able vigor and resourcefulness. 

Theodore de Laguna. 
Bryn Mawr College. 



